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is jiu evidence ciuu plants respire Of reject any portion 
of the hyd>og#!i of the ammonia which they absorb ; 
and the reason must both AttiteY appropriate it entirely: 
t ley require it nil for the fabrication their own sub- 
stance, and hence their avidity for the aw xn on in which 
supplies it. It is not for the element, much' of which te 
respired and rejected,. and at beat only appropriated in 
limited quantity an din partial ili&lfiiiCoa, L-llt for that 
which is universally ami entirety appropriated, and con- 
TcrtflJ to structural nee, that Nature has made ana mon in 
bo necessary to the nutrition and well-being of plants. 
In fine, there is a. cloae analogy between the functions 
And p trite# sHei performed by the leaves and roots of 
plants in building up their substance from the product* 
of aoiuial respiration and the decomposition of animal 
refuse. As carbonic iwid, derived from ilio first source f 
is absorbed by their leaves, the carbon returned and the 
•oxygen respired; so Ammonia, resulting from the 
a econd, absorbed by the route* and the hydrogen 
retained and the nitrogen respired, except to much 
jus the peculiar organisation and want* of particular 
plants may enable them to appropriate and utilise. 
The carbon and hydrogen unite and go to form 
the *ubs canoe of the plant;, and tile oxygen and 
nitrogen arc restored to the atmosphere. As wo justly 
regard the carbon and not the oxygen as the essential 
foment of vegetable nutrition he the one process, so I 
think wo are equally entitled to regard the hydrogen, 
and not the nitrogen, as the. essential 'element in the 
other. J, U. If., Bdinhuryh* 

Propagation r>f £ele . — Tim ce3, like the viper question, 
Is a very curious instance' of the firmness with which 
many popular opinions are maintained, although when 
Uic grounds of tnemarer examined, no satisfactory proof 
of their truth can be produced, ‘In this view, I think 
the discussion of both these ^joints in your paper ha* 
been very useful — not merely as an inquiry into two 
very curl nun and interesting point* of natural history* 
but as a caution to distinguish between facts ami appear- 
ancca ; in short, as instruction in that roost useful lesson, 
u how to observe — t-ho event of which leave* ug still 
In the dark respecting a nyne wterePting animal — ■ 
that which was supposed to be a eea-serpent, With 
respect to the eel, I Micro the first person who treated 
the subject- scientifically wan Sir H. Davy ; who has, ^ 
believe, exhausted it, as far -as negative proof goes. For 
those why hold that eels are over bred in fresh water* 
they ought to be able to prove— 1st* that eels are ever 
found there in upawo—Eful, that such spawn has ever 
been hatched there. It is -no proof to say that small 
cels have been found in ponds having no corouiunieatiou 
with river*— the proof required is *‘ab ovo. JJ There is 
Also room for inquiry into- a rather 'curious subject, and 
that is— do eels, after haring- gone to the sea for spawn-* 

ing, ever return Iso fresh water* £ t. “ T. G.” aak* 

whether I haro- caught eels the siie of crew’s quill. Wgj 
IlftVe can g!it them the Biae of a common tobaoeo-pi pa, 
and from 3 to 4 in dree in length. Our surplus water 
■flows indirectly into ifoe river Kene, from our sluice- It 
Supplies some stews where we have been in the habit of 
ieeping r E-serve flak f and, pus* mg over several water- 
falls, it -enters adltoh, which is &bout3 quarters of -a mil* 
long, find then reaches the rival- I have just named. Tin? 
.grcfttcflt take of eels I haw# had* was on the 2Sd of 
-Sbcembur ; but the time of year is of little conooqurnoe 
with us, provided the water ig thick and muddy, and, the 
ifreather rather warm, wfikh, of coarse* only occurs 
during very heavy rahi*. If I wererto draw all the water 
out of the pond in a clear-state, I should not catch a fish. 
The variety in- the silver wh Our pond is upward* -of 
.£(1 mil ng from, where iho rlvsr N-ene flows into the *fa ; 
therefore, how- is it that those little ecbi had got no 
larger during their long journey, -interrupted as it is by 
numerous and ahnoet insurntotrirtablo obstacles, beforo 
-they ormld reach the Kttie ditoli 3‘quarters of a mil* 
long, that would conduct them to our pond 1 And, last 
-cf all* after ibis long and tedi-nu* journev* within 10-& 
-yards of their destination, tliey would have 4o climb four 
'Waterfall* and a per pend tnttiar sluice board". It appears 
to me that they frhould have grown mo eli larger thiui a 
X Opinion tobaKo^pipe, and longer limti from A to 4 
ouches during that- lime jbut l whi linrvc thi*. print for 
*T. G. M to explain. Tile r ,-: Naturalist!* Library, 1 ' 
VoL LL,* p, 253, speaking of the silver eo^BOja, that it 
abound# throughout Europe* except in tLe Arctic rce 
-giona, and is, strictly ftpealring, -a fresh water fish ; cun 
flubsiat permanently in fresh water, and, there ram b* 
little doubt, ijnadn best there, & 3^ Fimedon HgR. 

Kwi'd-i\hr •Afttfiod vf lU^chitigmd Mardniiiig Honey, 
—'I’ll is should alway* be done in winter* when the -wos*. 
ther i* frosty, Put 60 01 70 Jhe. of honey, with the 
-comb, in a uaubtrnn, over at slo w-fire ; i*tir iu about % 
pint of cold water, and let. ith* whole simmer, but not 
Coil, until i-hm wax be quite diasdvedjwheji fmucva from 
the flvt, Skim off tho wax and impurities, and strain 
through a-fiae sieva Then pour- the houay into a con- 
venient vnead, and whip it for an hour oreewaoh day 
Jor a fortnight, keeping in a-cokl piano. 1 / tho-operation 
of whipping be cantmued for a longer period , -bo much 
the butter, as the bonoy wrl l be harder and wl» ter, TI 10 
boney that is imported from diitlis-te liraernom in winter 
m 00 hard a* to offer some resistance to j. knife. 'It b 
mere manageable to eat in this form tbtttt ia ite uanal 
liquid state, and is much more con Yeu ton ^ 4 br traasport. 
iNover having aoen this ptrepared honey iiiflunitncr, J «jo. 
Unable to pay whether i± will remain solid throughout 
the hot weather, but will -oertainly last so during -tho 
winter, if kopt hi a coni place. 3, M, C.. f Nran'iwnt * 
Uucket Utipta ftrr .Ifflifr.— I Buffer from the eerious 


buckets, and a chain, which, from its gre.-at length, t* 
necessarily very heavy. Would a wire rope (gaivAuised) 
answer ! This, I presume, might be tight and thin ; it 
would have to carry, at each end, a strong and heavy 
bucket, holding lil gallons. Tho rope would have to 
work over, and, f presume, once quite round* a wheel 
only r.i inches in diameter. Would any of your 
correspon dents have the charity to give the result of 
any ftetua] exjimenee oflight wire roji*; Such wcmld be 
of value, probably to u there, aa well a* to myself, f7 .11, D. 

— The quantity which fell here in the past year 
ia as follows : — 
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Uptiry Diffow, .ZJofi^n.rtf.s Hall, Witham, E$sex y Jan. 5 + 
te Crop et Small Kiichgn Carden. — The following 
is th* plan I pursue in growing Sirawbemes* so as to 
obtain a great weight of fruit of the finest quality, and 
at the same time ecoiiOmise space, I divide a south 
border into six equal parts, and plant one part every 
year - . After they have borne three years they are 
destroyed, arid the ground ie cropped with vegetables. 
Thus the parts come in regular succession., three years 
Strawberries — three years vegetables, I well manure 
with well rutted dung, and trench two spades docp about 
the beginning of August, and plant 13 inches apart 
each way the following yaar, After they have done 
bearing 1 lake out every til tt-rnate row* attd fork in a 
little well rotted Jung, and plant a row of Endive, 
A Iter they liave borne tho next season. I take out .every 
•alternate plant* and again crop with Endive. After 
bearing tho following year they are destroyed. Thus it 
will bo Been that I have oue part of my border unden 
S&mw tarries 15 inches apart ; another prat- inches 
row. from row, and 15 inches plant from plant in thei 
rows ; a third part 50 inches apart each way* and three 
parts under vegetables I heap all runners cut away : 
'-(except what I require for new plantations}* .and all 
dead, leaves, but no more- As many of your readers* 
however, may not possess sufficient border, so 00 to keep 
up a supply, to such 1 would reeommeiad the follow- 
ing plan. Mark out one or teC-ro bed* 6 feet wide; 
(ranging cast and west).; put on eoine welt rotted dung- 
and dig them ; let the alleys be 1 G inches wide ; tek*' 
out the soil to the depth of 1 font* and place it on the 
‘beds, observing to raise the north Bide U inches higher • 
than the south, to go down with a regular slope, plant 
at the same distances* and manage in the same way a* 
recommended above. J* Steel , ClUherot. , f 
The Weather j — The mean Temperature of December 
ha* been nearly 2 a -aljove the average of tho last nine 
years. The most remarkable features of the poat month 
have been the continued drought and the absence of 
any gale* from thu westward, which usually occur 
when the temperature of the month exceeds the average. 
Upon referwiice to the record* of the fall of rain eiuec 
the year 1727, it ho* frequently occurred -tliat when 
November has been very dry, December haa been we£*j 
and rice vcreA ; but tlie fuhewing are iho only 1 a stances 
of continued drought, during the cousefjjtive monUis of! 
November and, December, throughout this long period, 
Fill ct Haew ih Inches. 
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January 1763 and 11313 were -also very dry months; 
and* if from the records of the past* w* may be allowed 
to judge of tlte future, the drought may continue 
throughout January* 1^52, The scarcity of water iu 
thia diistrict has now become a very acriou* incon- 
venience* not ouly to the farmers and milters, but the 
supply for domestic psivpo&ea m very scanty, and 
in some of the adjoining villages it con only be 
purchased by the pailful, It iS.A very interesting 
subject for enquiry* why the scarcity of water should 
be greater iti 1051 than in 1®47, for not only was . the 
latter year the driest in tin? present century* but the fall 
of rain in each of the year* 1044* 1045, 1046, was Aston?; 
and in the year* IfUfi, 104S* 1050* wAa&owa tho average 
of the last nine years* more particularly in l34fl, wIioq 
the quantity, of rain was in ore than double tli« amonnt- 
which fell -in J Q47. — ThefolL of rain in 1 B47 wa*, 1 7.58 in. ; 
in IS 51, 24-36 in. ; the average or^ year* bring, 26 . 85 in. 
C 1 - Let »on Trimx, Ut'kfteld, £u.ixw } Jem, 5. 

Ice Stacks . — Among the paper* wJiich have recently 
appeared- on this mode of * tacking tee* I consider that 
by Mr- Ingram tho most rational. My own experience 
in the matter ia this - f began it 'Several year* ago, with 
a view to supplement tlie contents of our old ioe-house* 
which m* a* tno*t eld ice-house* are, a 'deep well the 
sh?i|j« of an inverted cone, and provided Trith space 
enough to receive about 45 or 5th v&rt loads of ice 
Previous to eotmiienciirg the .stacking system, I had 
never seen oue made ; hut tjiei’e being in the vicinity of 
our ice-house, a dot: pish u gill ^ of broken ground tor* 
minuting in a point, 1 set seme men to work to widen a 
portioti at tho print and tsisoa bank -or -dam acre**, 
with the eartli they reniarYed* and thus formed a *ort of 
iirregulBj parabolic shaped hole, not very deep, into 
which 1 put 70 cart loads of ice, when the flfust cari*e, 
pottUdteg it well, and raising it above the ^Tepfaue in the 
•sta.ipe of a blunt-pointed irregular cone. Thi* wu 
-covu^d over about a font thick, perhaps a little more, 
with Jitter- -any litter we happened to have, old thatch 


tatefortime of * well fl£5 feet deep. It is worked by two 1 fitquenUy from nhc Urn- yard. We ha yo followed this 


pieces* fLiinuahy ever since we began it. When it was first 
dune* all iny handa opined it might lest till Midsummer. 
The result was that it held out ill! well into September* 
although attacked daily without much delicacy. One 
season* owing to the absence of the family, very little ws5 
wanted ; the old ice-house* though well filled, was never 
opened at all, and on the approach of winter I sent 
Ai>me men to clear out both* preparatory to refilling* 
There wa* found about on equal quantity of ieo (about 
a good wheelbarrowful) in e&uh. My stack or pile haa 
no artificial underdramage whatever, but is laid on tho 
eartli bottom, and the melting* soak off as they best 
can. The rituafctan is partially shaded with -large tract* 
Before concluding, allow me to say that were I to 
construct a now iee> house* I would by no means adopt 
the deep well pkn. I remember reading in your pages 

■ a. description of a Chinese ice-house sent homo by Mr* 
Fortune, the principle of which I much approved* and 

■ which, with pcrltaps eom* mcdificatinn, might ha 
■advautftffeouslv adopted iu England* After all, quo 
■grand advantage In keeping ice is, to get it pure, and to 
put plenty of it together. Qaercuz. 

Blinds f fir Okies Homes , — Your late leading article on 
"the burning of Yinu-leaves, Ste ./ 1 was Admirable* as 
also your remark* concerning tlje covering for Vineries* 
Perhaps you wilt allow me to trouble you with a few 
remarks on that subject. The plan I have adopted far 
the last three years for c&veriug my greenhouses, <wn- 
.ssrvatoriefl, forcing- pits* and cold-pits, j* thU? — I have 
had a canvas covering made the sise of tire roof, which 
is dressed over with a comp-osition of boiled oil and 
litharge {one cowering was dressed with boiled oil* 
litharge, and yellow ochre). ; but the first composition i£ 
the best* I find, because it is more transparesit ; this is 
nailed on to the rafters, as dose as possible to ths upper 
part of the roof ; the other end of the canvas is nailed 
on to a reller, which rest* an the lower ends 0 / the 
rafters, *ud i* kept mite proper place by two hoolwd 
irons "fixed to tire rafters* At otre end of the roller is a 
wheel fixed , the outside diameter About 14 inches* with 
a groove for the cord, to run in, about 1 i inch wide and 
lire sonre in depth; there la mi iron pulley fixed in the 
wall above the roof, exactly in a straight hue with the 
wheel* and about 6 inches ateoro itw rouf * }he cord ia 
fixed into the groove of the wheel by a naih slipped 
through the pulley on the top ; and thus the roller* witli 
the covering -Altai bed, is drawn up and down with tho 
greatest ease. To prevent the wind from lifting it up ? 

. 1 have two or three brass knobs fastened into the sides 
of tire reof, about 4 feet apart* and a co^rreepriiding 
strip of leather sewed on to the ‘covering, with & . button- 
hoio to each- Supposing tire roof to b* too high to 
reach from the ground, to button these strip*, yon have 
merely to use a short laddex. I have loutld Uic;-jD 
■coverings to answer admirably, and wi the at any "trouble-* 
WtiE*n you wdsh to remove- tltom in the spring, you hare 
only to draw cut the nails winch attach tbo covering to 
the* rafters* I ought to have arid* that when tbo eoverv 
ing is 1st down, the roller, as a matter of course, rcsta 
on the irons at the bottom of the roof. I use th e same 
sort of rollers and tire thinnest cal ice for shading 
th* eoniervfttone*, -Sw.* in eummer. Tire upright 
fronts and ri-ltis of the house* are so easily cov&i*t4 
up, that it i* not worth- naming. I am A bail 
hand, at deaciibing a tiling of this kin-d, but I Lope 
you will l-e able to understand It; and unless any 
oblrea' correapondenl: can icecnmiend anyth fug more- 
simple and. better, I strongly julvj&e a trial of tblfl plAU. 

1 remember .reading somewlrere, tliat Sir William 
Burnett had patented BOine eompoeitlim for preserving 
caiivuas, &c., from damp and mildew, and that a. trial 
had been mod* with it on #oina sails belonging to tiro 
Navy, Tire Aailaw Eire dipped in tho ccuqjosittottj and 
were afterwArdg placed in some diUiip vaults (1 think of 
Somerset House), together with .some other .sails that 
■were not dipped. There they remained nome eonBldcr-. 
able time, and when taken out, the undipped Bails were 
quite rotten, hut the otliera were quit* .Bound -aftd titi- 
injured, and were afterwards used in the Navy. Could 
you inform me where this composition -Is to be obtained I 
I fancy it Is the solution of chloride -of jine, J. IF*, 
South Perrett, wear Qrewkeme. [U is what J 0 « suppo&c; 
and may be had ef any deatera uiiBuoh articles.] 

EicroMoJtoaiCAi, Jan. 5, — J. O.Westwocte, Eft{p*E.L^, 
President, in the oliair. Donation* of hntemologioa 
works from tkc Natural History Societies -of Moscow 
MtiDLch, Frofesaot* Bohemaiin* Rotli, and tierDmingor 
ibc*, werewrommceiL Mr. A, White exhibited s specltnen 
of Anorta Hjcltardreni, of C«rtis, a moth breught from 
Baffin'a Bay by Mr. Ede ; and, also, a variety ef rare 
Coleoptora (and Leptdoptera ctillecleti ia Borneo by Mr* 
Low, Intended!, fur th# Society's collection ; many of 
the Aperies being identical with tltoee of Tenswrun 
Cca*t and A***tn. These oxhibitifins led to *0 extended 
discussion on the geographical range of insecta, in which 
Messrs, White, Curtis, J. E. Gray, and th# L>#rid#nt 
took part. Mr. S. Stevens exhibited -a beautiful variety 
of Aj'gynnis Papiiia, tejteu at Dorenth Wood ; tn# upper 
Burfaoo of the wings of which was ihncsi suffused with 
black. Mr. Curtis exhibited a beautiful aperies of Cicada, 
which he believed to W a native -<rf Central Am erica, 
but wJudt he hud captured ative in on# of the hothouses 
at tit# U m- bi cul iural Socrety’H girduu* at. Qiiswiek, in 
August last, wl]nr# it Iwl probably bc-#it imported with 
Amerieou plmrin ; -al#o* the ueet -of Epeira zebra to, 
a beimtiful epockm of spider, which he had taken at 
Nice, hi frpritig. It waa globular, end about ati inch In 
diameter; but M, a -Guerin had mform«d him that it 


